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ABSTEACT 

This study sought to develop an instruaent capable of 
assessing the effect of the classrooa teacher's aodel of teaching 
upon the aodel acquired by the students An instruaent iras designed 
vhich contained statements grouped into one of three categories 
depending upon the particular skill in guestion« These skills vere 
instructional, interpersonal, anA managerial in nature« A Iikert*type 
scale vas used to indicate the esctent to vhich an individual's aodel 
vas teacher-, class-**, or student-centered « Data vere gathered froa 
level I interns, student teachers, and cooperating teachers in the 
competency based teacher education program at the Oniversity of 
Georgia« Pre- and post*data vece obtained from level I interns; a 
single sampling of responses iras collected from student teachers and 
cooperating teachers« A correlational analysis was conducted vhich 
examined intra- and inter-group agreements* Numerous findings vers 
made that indicate that the 5^nstrument vas sensitive enough to 
measure changes* Among these results vas that student teachers viev 
the relationship betveen ins'.ructional and interpersonal models of 
teaching as similar vhereas level I interns see them as unrelated and 
cooperating teachers vere uncertain &s to the relationship betveen 
the tvo teaching models* (Authors/RIH) 
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OPJBCnVES AND RATIONALE 

. This study vas designed to accon^lish two jwposes* Firsts the investigatora 
tfished to develop and test an instrument to assess the model of teaching/instruction 
vbich a teacher preferred. The instrument, a copy of which is contained in ^pen- 
dix A» measured teacher preference in the classroom on three dimensions: classroom 
management; instruction; and interpersonal dimensions, Eetch of these dimensions 
vas measured using a scale vblch provided for teacher*ceiitered» class-centered, and 
childo-centered responses. 

Secondly^ the study sought to gain information on the development of a teach* 
ing/instructional model \ff pre-servlce teachers enrolled in a Competency Based 
Teacher Education (CBTE) program at the University of Georgia, Specifically, the 
study sought information In the foUoving areas: 

1< Would a significant change occur in the preferred model of instruction 
eicpressed ty Level I interns as measured before and after their field experience? 

2, If the hefore/after change did occur for these interns, vould such a change 
move in the direction of the preferred model of instruction expressed tty the dass^ 
room teacher? 

3* Does a significant difference exist in the preferred model of instruction 
esqpressed ly Level I interns. Level IV interns in their student teaching experience^ 
and cooperating teachers? 

In part, because of the advent of field based and coaipeten<^ bcised teacher 
education programs » the pre-service professional education of teachers is changing. 
As more institutions fom some type of cooperative program with local schools* teach- 
er inteims are spending more of their time in actual classrooms. This reality train- 
ing is intended to accoB^^lisb a variety of goals, Clegg and Ochoa (1970) outline 
tvo of these goals, direct practice with children and observation of the teacher at 
iTork, 

As more hoiirs are spent in the classroom and less on the university canq^s, a 
major influence is exerted by the cooperating teacher upon the student teacher *8 
developo^nt (Berger and Goldberg^ 191^)* Cljegg and Ochoa (l970) have warned that 
the cooperating teacher^s model may not be a suitable one. 

Concern over the model of teaching displayed in the classro<»a is of particular 
inqportance in elementary school science. As Bove (iTl^) has noted, student teachers 
rarely observe science bein^ tau^t in elementary classrooms. That vhich is obserr* 
ed may not be in agreement with current vievs of science education (Butzotr and 
Hyan, 1975)- 

Given that classroom teaching is the prlmaiy model with interns omilate* and 
given a variety of field experiences during the Junior and senior years » the qpiestion 
of vben a teaching model begins to assume a measureable form becomes of g^at impor-^ 
tance. If Interns form opinions and beliefs £ibout teaching v«ry early in their 
professional training, and are strongly influenced by the first teacher vlth vhcm 
they vork» care must be taken to ensure that beginning interns are placed with suit'- 
able teaching models, Brldgman {191^) stated the problem quite succinctly: 

Vfhlle undergraduate programs have the apparent advantage of 
scheduling teaching experiences over tvo or three years » the advantage 
may be an illusion if the internship is crucial for refining percep- 
tions of teetcbing as I believe it is* 
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METHDDQLOOY AM) DESIGS 

Subjects of this study vere 26 pre-service elenkentaiy eilucatlon majors enrolled 
In a CB!& program at tbe University of Georgia* and all classrocmi teachers in two 
elesnentary schools of tbe Clarke County Public School System* Athena » Georgia. 

The intern subjects verei (i) eleven beginning interna* all juniors » vho vere 
in the first quarter of their progressional education seqtuence and vho had had no 
prior field experiences* and (a) fifteen Level Vf (Student Teachers) intems» all of 
vhm had participated in three previous field ^tperiencea. 

Teacher subjects of the study vere all regular clasaro<»& teachers* To avoid 
as Mich bias as possible^ all teachers in the tvo field ejtperience schools were asked 

to covplete -iihe instrun^t. The only data used in the study vere^those fr^3h^ 

teachers vho served as cooperating teachers for the Level I and IV interns of the 
study. ^ 

Study data ve^ {^thered from interns before and after their field experience. 
Level 1 interns vere in**school for three veeks during the q^arter and Level IV interne 
vere in-*school for the total ten veeks of the q^oarter. Level I interns completed the 
preferred model of teaching instrument prior to connencing the field experience and 
upcn its coiDpletion. Teachers coiipleted the preferred model of teaching instrument 
prior to the interns entering the in-school phase of the quarter. 



DATA MALYSIS 

Teacher^centered (TC}^ class-centered (CC)» and student-centered (SC) mean 
response scores and standard deviations v^e coinpated for Level I interns (pre)* 
Level I interns (post)» and copperatint; teachers on each of the dimensions: instruc*^ 
tion> interpersonal skills^ and management. N6 attettqpt was made to label a respon* 
dent as being teacher-centered « class -*centered« or student*centered on the dimen- 
sions* Tests of significance of the differences in resrponses vere conducted between 
the groups Level I interns (pre) and Level I interns (post); Level I interns (pre) 
and copp^ating teachers; and Level I int^ms (post) and cooperating teachers. 
Descriptive data and results of significance tests are presented in Tables 1(a) and 
l(b) respectively for 11 Level I interns and 22 cooperating teachers. 
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Table lit) 
Descriptive Data for Psreferred 
Instructional Model of Cooperating Teachers and 
Level I Interns Prior to and After Classroom Escperlence 







Pre-experl ence 




Post~experience 




Coosteratiog 








'Mean (K^U) 


SD 


!4eatt (H«U) 


SD 


Teacbers Mean 


SD 
















TC 


3.75 


0.351* 


3.U3 


0M2 


3.1llt 


0.522 


Instruc- 


CC 


3.95 






0.510 


3.lt21 


0.W9 


tional 


SC 


3.W 


0.530 


3.25 


0.559 


2.989 


0.1*19 




TC 


3.50 


oM^ 


It.OO 


0.71*2 


3.1*77 


0.567 


Inter- 


CC 


3.lH 


0.1(37 


3.77 


0.6lt7 


3.636 


0.1(68 


personal 


SC 


It.OO 


0.592 


3.91 


0.625 


3.6llt 


0.1(86 




TC 


k.kl 


0.1(91 


U.09 


0.539 


3.1(77 


0.1(1(9 


Manage- 


CC 


3. Ill 


0.710 


3.50 


0.922 


3.159 


0.1(1(7 


ment 


SC 


2.95 


0.688 


2.82 


0.681 


2.61k 


0.533 



Table l(b) 

Results of Significance Tests for Psref erred 
Instructional t4odel of Cooperating Teacbers (T) and 
Level I Interns Prior to (p) and After (P*) Classroom Experience 



1 




Significance 




Significance 




Significance 








Test (P*/P) 


P 


Test (T/P) 


P 


Test (T/PM 


P 




TC 


t - -2.8l( 


<.05 


t = -3. 61* 


<.01 


t ■ -1.71 


<.10 


Instruc- 


CC 


t ~ +1.1*2 




t » -2.7I* 


<.05 


t » -1(.5S 


<.01 


tional 


SC 


t » -l.ltl* 


ns' 


t - -2.89 


<.01 


t - -1.51 


ns 




TC 


t = +2.15 


<.io 


t - -0.12 


ns 


t a -2.25 


<.05 


Inter- 


CC 


t - +2.17 


<.10 


t » +1.31* 


ns 


t B -0.69 


ns 


personal 


SC 


t = -0.79 


ns 


t - -2.00 


<.10 


t =* -1.50 


ns 




TC 


t = -2.07 


<.10 


t « -5.1(5 


<.01 


t - -3.1(6 


<.01 


Manoee- 


CC 


t » +1.53 


ns 


t - +O.IX 


ns 


t = -l.ltlt 


ns 


■ent 


SC 


t = -0.72 

. 


ns 



t » -1.57 


ns 


t « -0.95 


ns 
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Bata were gathered from 1? student teachers as to their prftferred teaching 
model. Teacher"Centered (tC}» clas£*centered (CC}» and student-cratered (SC) mean 
response scores and standard deviations vere coisputed for this S^up. Results of 
these computations are presented in Ta1)le II. 



Ta1)le II 
Descriptive Data for Preferred 
Instructional Model of Student Teachers 



Instructional 



Interpersonal 



Maaagetaent 





TC 


cc 


SC 


TC 


CC 


SC. 


TC 


CC 


SC 


Meem 


3.25 


It. 22 


3.35 


3.30 


k.OO 


3.97 


3.57 


3.50 


3.13 


SD 


0.67 




0.31 


0.75 


0.67 


0.58 


0.65 


0.87 


0.67 



For each of the dimcDslons Instruction (inst.)* iDterpersonal Relations (inter. }» 
and Manage£>ent (Man. } inter-dimenslonal coxrelatloos vere computed for each of the 
Sro^q>8: Iievel I Interns (post e:^erlence}» student teachers » and cooperating teach- 
ers. Results of these codsputatlons are presented In Tattle III. 



Tatle III 

Inter-Dimenslonal Correlations of Preferred Instructional 
ilodel for Three Groiqps: Level I Interns (post)» Student 
Teachers and Cooperating Teachers 



Level I Interns 
(post) 



Inst. 

Inter. 

Man. 



Instruction 

+:i..oo 



t^odel Distension 

Interpersonal 

-0.83"» 
+1.00 



flanaeeiiisnt 

•f-0.22 
+0.36 
+1.00 



Student Teachers 



Cooperating Teachers 



Inst. 

Inter. 

Man. 

Inst. 

Inter. 

Man. 



+1.00 



+1.00 



+0.6l«» 
+1.00 



+0.36 
+1.00 



+0.28 
+0.59** 

*1.00 

+0.1*2* 
-0.69*** 

+1.00 



« p ^ .05 
»» p < .02 
•** p < .01 
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(Han.) 






VS. 


GgJZ - 


-0.1k 


h 


vs. 


03:2 « 


-0.53 


G2 


TS. 


<^:z * 


-0.1t3 




VS. 


03:2 = 


-0.66 




VS. 


03:2 * 


+2.91* 




vs. 


03:2 " 





The Interrelationships among the three dlsienslons foisted what was assitmed to be 
an Instructional loodel. Notizig differences l>etve$n pairs of intercorrelations amoog 
the three groiq^s ccmstituted what vas identified as differences In instructicmal 
models. Such inter^group coucparisons vere made among the groups: Level I interns 
(G]^)» student teachera i^)^ and cooperating teachers (C^). Results of inter-group 
cooEparisons are found in Tatole IV. 

Table IV 

Significance Tests for Differences in Inter-Dimensional 
Correlations Among Level I Interns (G^)* Student Teachers {^2^^ 

Cooperating Teachers (G^) 



Instructional Interpersonal ilanagement 

(inst. ) (inter. ) 

vs. ^iz * -It. 16** 
Inst. - vs. Q-^iz * -3.71** 

vs. C3:z * +0.90 

Inter. — " 



Wan. 



* p < .01 
^ '^ p ( .001 



RESULTS 

Level I interns indicated a significantly (p < .05) lower f^-equency of teacher- 
centered or authoritarian responses regarding instructional decisions after class- 
roan experiences than prior to those experiences. This change was made in the 
direction of agreeiaent_^ith that_ xeBgonse frequen(qr indicated by cooperating teachers. 
For no other scales or dimensions can such stateaoents made since results of 
significance tests between Level I interns and cooperating teachers most likely 
occurred as a result of chance* 

Certain conclxisions can be reached with some degree of certainty as a result 
of intra^group correlational analyses among model diioensions. Among these aire: 

A. Level I Interns: 

1. viewed instructional tasJcs to be negatively correlated with interpersonal 
tasks » 

2. viewed instructional tasks as unrelated to tasks in classroom management^ 
and 

3. viewed intesrpersonal tasks as unrelated to tasks in classroom management. 
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B. Student Teachers: 

1. viewed Instmctlonal and Interpersonal tasks to be significantly 
correlated vltb one another, 

2^ viewed Instruction unrelated to manaeement tasks, and 

3. viewed Interpersonal tasks as positively correlated vith tasks In 
management. 

C. Superrlslng Teachers: 

1. viewed Instructional tasks as positively correlated vith management 

t€LSk3, 

2. viewed Instmctional tasks as unrelated to Interpersonal, tasks, and 

3. viewed Interpersonal tasks as negatively correlated with tasks of 
classroom management. 

In addition, conclusions can drawn with Bome degree of certainty as a result of' 
Inter-groUp significance tests of differences in interrelationships of model dimen-^ 
slons. Among these are: 

A. ^s. Gg 

tl^TE ^ 1* Student teachers viewed the relationship between instmctlonal and 

^ interpersonal tasks as one In the game whereas Level I interns saw 

them as Inconsistent vith one another; 

2. The two groups vleved similarly the relationship between tasks In 
Instruction and Management. 

Neither group felt the two to be related; and, 

3. The two groups viewed the relationship between tasks In Management 
and Interpersonal relations In the sacte manner. Student teachers 
viewed Interpersonal tasks and management tasks as one in the same 
whereas this conclusion is less ceartain with Level I interns. 

B. vs. G3 

1. The two groups differed significantly in their views of the relation* 
ship between Instructional and Interpersonal tasks. Whereas Level I 
interns vleired instructional tasks as inconsistent vith tasks in 
interpersonal relations, cooperating teachers saw no relationship 
between the two? 

2. The two gro\5>s had similar views regarding the relation of instruc- 
tional 'to management tasks. Cooperating teachers viewed the two 
dlTnenslons as being more similar, however, than did Level I interns^ 
and 

3. The two groups differed as to the relationship between interpersonal 
and managoi&ent tasks, \jhereas Level I Interns saw no relationship 
between the two tasks > cooperating teachers viewed the two as inversely 
related to one another. 
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C. G2 ve. 

£rcmp3 vie>red similarly the relationship between instructional 
and Inx^rpersonal tasks* Student teachers vleved the tvo taalcs aa 
positively related. Cooperating teachers were less ceartain as to 
the relationship betveen the tvo; 

The groi;^s did not differ significantly In their views regarding; 
the relationship betveeh instructional and manafEement tasks. 
Whereas cooperating teachers viewed the tvo as significantly related^ 
student teachers saw no relationship between the tvo; and 

The tvo grains differed slgnificaiKtly In the views concerning the 
relationship between tasks in managenient and Intexpersonal relations* 
Student teeu^hers viewed tasks in Interpersonal relations to be 
consistent with tasks in clas8ro<M ]&anag«iient . The opposite con- 
clusion was indicated by cooperating teachers; namely^ intexpersonal 
skills are inconslsteiit with skills in classroom inanagesient. 



SKariFiCAKCE or finpimqs 

From an examination of Level I interns as a result of acquiring classroom 
experience » little can be said regardinc instructional model changes. When dijnen* 
slonu are viewed in isolation of one another, only drastic changes are identified 
as significant. On the other hand, when inter-^lmensional correlations are noted» 
changes of a more subtle nature are detected. 

If the groups Level I interns » student teachers » and cooperating teachers can 
be viewed as differing only in length of classroom experience^ the effects of 
experience are pronounced. The relationships among dimenslcmal components of a 
person's teaching model are altered with this esqperlence. In some instances shifts 
were detected toward alignment with relationships expressed by more experienced 
cooperating teachers. In other cases shifts were directed toward misalignment 
with relationships expresB^A by cooperating teachers • 

Perhaps this study has demonstrated a need for conducting studies of a longi- 
tudinal nature. Using different groups at differing sta^s of exposure to class- 
room teaching and teachers will yield dramatic vaults attributable to differraces 
among groups. The effects of exposure to teaching and teachers on the acquisition 
of a teaching model mst be assessed with repeated observations of the same group 
of student teachers as experience is gained. 
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INTERN PBSmtED MODEL OF INSXRUCTIQN 



Listed Ijelov are a series of statements relating to different 
phases of m Instructional model. £:cpreS3 the extent to vhlch each 
of the stateioents ajjraes vlth your preferred niodel of instruction 
using the following scale* 

5 * at, all times 
k - most of the time 
3 - some of the time 
2 - lltUe of the time 
1 - never 

In my classroom I should 

tell students vhat to do .^^p— 

consult and advise students 

allow students to do their own thing _„ 

Activities in my classroom should IJe 

highly structured 

prearranged and flexiljle 

sponteneous 

As a classroom teacher I should encourage students to 

develop personal relationships with me 

develop personal relationships with other children 

get to know themselves 

Decisions in the classroom should 1>e made by 

the teacher 

teacher and children together 

the children 



Decisions in the classrooBi should 1>e enforced hy 

the teacher 

group pressure 

individual pressure and commitment 

The pui^t^ose of instruction in the classroom should to 

acconplish the teacher's goals 

accoB^^lish the group* s goals 

accoc^lisb each child* s goals 

In t!x9 classroom knowledge should l)e provided hy 

the teacher 

the groTJp ^ 

individual children 



When Opinions in tlie classroom are In conflict^ children should "be 
expected to 

conform to the teacher's opinion , 

accept the group* s opinion , 

act on their own opinions ,„„ 
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